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CONTRIBUTION OF KASHMIR TO PHILOSOPHY, 
THOUGHT. AND CULTURE 
By | 


NAVJIVAN RASTOGI 


Kashmir in Indian mind has become a symbol of pristine beauty 
in the broadest sense of the term. Thus it embraces beauty associated 
with nature, race, heart and mind. In all these spheres Kashmir, since 
early times, has played an important role and has made remarkable 
strides in literature, religion, philosophy and culture of India. In the 
context of today, Kashmir has further become an embodiment of our 
most cherished democratic ideals, catholic and humanistic outlook and 
integrated culture. A résumé of Indian-Cultural history in all its 
ramifications will be impossible without reference to and insight into 
the genius of Kashmir. 


We are, therefore, not surprised when Kashmir is found to have 
become famous as the abode of Sarasvati, the Indian Muse. Balacandra, 
the Gujarati author of the epic called Vasaniavildsa, echoes the very 
idea : 


arataacaaa aaisty avadt garage | 
aqaasa sRafarretn Reigargay Te 


For a man of letters Kashmir used to serve as final test of his merits. 
Sri Harsa recalls with great pride the reception of his work in Kashmir 
as a great intellectual achievement — 


sreaea satacdt frat frefader- 
era aren Aqdtaatta amt Radissaa: 17 


Even in the valley itself we are reminded of Bilhana’s pithy description 
of his home-land, the land of Sarada. He says it is only Kashmir® 
which has the unique privilege of producing saffron filaments together 
with poetic ingenuity. And were we to add that Kashmir is equally 
the land of philosophical speculation and creative thinking as it isa 


1° Quoted by Rasiklal C, Parixg in ‘ Classical Sanskrit’, Proceedings of AIOC, 
2ist Session, Srinagar, p. 118. 

2 Naisadha 16.121. 

8 aaa aRanat vated qa ahialaorar: 
T MUCATTAAUET THEA BAHAR AT TTS! N Vis, 1.21. 
This we find repeated in the concluding Pragasti of Karnassundari-naiska, 
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country of saffron flowers and bunches of grapes, we need not be accused 
of resorting to hyperbole. The long history and voluminous literature 
of religio-philosophical thought of Kashmir only goes to exemplify the 
above contention. Jayaratha has not failed to take note of these twin 
peculiarities’ of Kashmir, the seat of the Goddess of learning,’ with 
special reference to Kashmir Saiva monism. Even the plan and design 
of the city of Srinagar has been patterned on that of the Sricakra, 
according to a tradition current even to-day.® 


3 


The moment we think of Kashmir’s philosophical and cultural 
heritage, we are immediately reminded of Kashmir Saivism, the greatest 
humanistic attainment of Kashmir. This Kashmir Saivism is generally 
believed to be monistic in temper and idealistic in ideology, We have, 
however, to be very clear that the word Kashmir Saivism has extremely 
wide connotation and includes within its range all the branches of Saiva 
speculation - monistic, monistic-cum-dualistic and dualistic associated 
with Kashmir. This Saivism is elastic enough as to include Sakta 
schools of thought within its ambit. If Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdloka 
is any guide, the Trika or Kashmir Saivism stands for the total tanires 
lore of Kashmir. It has to be specifically stated that in his magnum 
opus i.e., Tantrdloka (the light of Tantras ), Abhinavagupta dwells on 
both the diverse currents of thought namely Tantraprakriyaé and Kula- 
prakriyaé.© While Tantra Prakriyaé is traced straight to Tryambaka, 


1 oft Maraeatranyfageulgeasifaaray 
weeqy alg wrqaizate qearAigatiadaia: | 
HAAIFA i’ pS Ee Ke I TEEGAST CAAT waza 


Vis-ataage gauacadgeaeqarg i 
T. A. V., XII, p, 429, verse 7 


2 gat ara Raattsaee weamtsxat 


faardté séta: naaaearaa aati tt 
Ibid, Verse 4 


8 In the Asiatic Society of Bengal, there isa manuscript of the text named 
Vidyadrnava by a student of some Pragalbhacirya, which also records this 
tradition. By implication ‘Srinagar’ is an abbreviation of the original 
“ Srividyanagara ”’. : | . 

4 Although Somananda, at the very outset of his third Ahnika, castigates the 
‘Sakta Monists, yet he calls them a kith and kin of his own 
(eqqe Traararea: acflarataceat: | Sivadreti, p. 94), This Saktism is later 
assimilated into the Tripura School, which is an off-shoot of the Kula system, 
as well as in the Southern School of the Krama system, This point will be | 
enlarged upon in the sequel, — 

6 meal TRTHINTIe Hoaarmaaanay efey 7. A.V. 1, p. 24, For details see 
Author’s doctoral thesis entitled Philosophy of Krama Monism of Kashmir: 
An Analytical Study, Part I, Chapter 3 ( submitted to Lucknow University 
ip 1967), | : 
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the first ancestor referred to by Somananda, the Kula Prakriya is 
traced to Tryambaka through his’ daughter and is therefore designated 
as “ Ardha-Tryambaka.” To be brief, the Kula system is identified with 
Kula Prakriya, while the three independent monistic systems namely 
Trika, Krama and Pratyabhijfia are subsumed under the Tantrapra- 
kriya or the Traiyambaka School. 


In this scheme Abhinavagupta does not include the Spanda 
branch, possibly because of its lack of tantric character and deep afilia- 
tion to the Sakta mode of thinking. This fact has been noged by Ksema- 
raja, though in a different context.” With all their differences, however, © 
they constitute what is precisely meant by Kashmir Saivism. So far 
these four represent the monistic trend of thought. The schools founded 
by Amardaka and Srinatha and continued by their spiritual descendants, 
relate to the dualistic and dualistic-cum-monistic currents of thought 
respectively and are also covered by the term Kashmir Saivism. Out of 
these two, the Kashmir School of Saiva Siddhanta, headed by Sadyo- 
jyoti, is a logical development of the dualistic line emanating from 
Amardaka. It may need be stressed in passing that all these systems, 
though have different secular history, they seeth to be one in their 
tantere origination. 


From the foregoing lines it is apparent that the popular calssi- 
fication of the monistic Saiva thought into Agama Sastra, Spanda Sastra, 
and Pratyabhijiia Sastra does not stand the strict logical scrutiny. It 
is an overlapping though handy attempt to classify the Saiva Monism 
in a non-orthodox manner, At the most, we may resort to one classi- 
fication from the point of view of the lands of their origin. Thus broadly 
we have two types of schools :— 


i) those which originated in Kashmir, and 


ili ) others which were associated with other parts originally 
through the ancestral line of preceptors but were 
nurtured and developed afresh in Kashmir. 


Under the previous head we have Krama, Spanda and Trika 
systems which are brought into existence by Sivananda (800 A. D.), 
Kallata (825 A.D.) and Vasugupta (800 A.D.) respectively. The roots of 
the Krama system even go much earlier and may be consistently traced 


1 7. A. V.,I, p. 27. 
a gaeaatararae Ralgagsaar | 
| feat eaeerest Tt Ger a, AaeT FN Sp. N. p.77, concluding verse no, 2 
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to one Gandhamadana ( 675 A.D. ), who is said to be the preceptor of one 
Vatalanatha, to whom is ascribed the authorship of a very late work 
called Vatulandtha-Satrani. This work, alleged to be a work on the 
Sahasa School, is now conclusively proved to be a text on a sub-school 
of the Krama system. It is interesting to note that the system has two 
phases — earlier and later — which develop into two full-grown schools 
and may be designated as Northern and Southern Schools respectively. 
The Northern, that belongs to Kashmir, is Saiva-oriented with obvious 
Sakta leanings and has claimed contributions from Siddhanatha - 
( 900-950 A.D. ), Bhatta Utpala, Bhitiraja (900-950 A. D. ), Cakrabhanu 
(1050-1100 A.D. ), Ramyadeva (1100-1150 A.D.), Srivatsa ( 18th 
Century ) Sitikantha (15th Century ) etc. in addition to the recognised 
stalwarts like Abhinavagupta and Jayaratha ete. The Southern School, 
which also traces its origin to Kashmir, in fact belongs to Cola in 
Deccan and“is primarily Sakti-oriented. This tradition is nurtured 
by Sivananda II (12th Century ), Mahaprakaga (12th Century.) and 
Maheévarananda (18th Cent. ), the illustrious author of the Mahartha- 
manjart. Thus the Southern School of the Krama has made very 
substantial contribution to the Tripura School. This we know on the 
authority of Sivananda and Maheévarananda themselves. 


Kallata, the first exponent of the Spanda system, is a famous 
Siddha during the reign of Avantivarman (855-883 A.D. ) as recorded 
by Kalhana. His Spanda Karikaé’ is commented upon by himself 
Utpala Vaisnava (10th Cent. ), Ramakantha (10th Cent. ) and Ksema- 
raja (10th-1]th Century ). Vasugupta’s famous Sivasatras furnish a 
philosophical foot-hold to the tdntric lore and accord a mystic bias to 
the Trika line of thought. He is commented upon by Kallata ( 9th 
Century ), Bhaskara( 10th Century ), Ksemaraja, Varadaraja (11th 
Century ) and others. 


Under the second head may be placed Kula and Pratyabhijna, 
Of the two the Kula system, as propagated by Abhinavagupta, by and 
large appears to be of foreign origin. Abhinavagupta owes his initiation 
in the system to one Sambhunatha who hailed from Jalandhara and has 


1 The authorship of Spanda Karvka is a controversial point. In the traditional © 
circle the group headed by Utpala, the author of the Pradipska commentary on 
Sp. K., ascribes authorship of the Karitkés to Kallata, whereas the one headed 
by Ksemaraja to Vasugupta, In this tussle we have two recensions of Sp. K. 
It forms a very interesting episode of the contemporary philosophical scene, 
which for want of relevance and space has to be skipped over here, For further 
discussions see author’s thesis on Krama system, Part I, Chap. 4, 
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received deepest veneration at the hands of the former. The alien origin 
of the Kula system is further corroborated by Jayaratha’s observation 
that the Vamakesvari branch of the system was promulgated in Kashmir 
by Iévarasiva (9th Century ), the celebrated author of the Rasamaho- 
dadhi and Sankara Rasi (9th Century ).!. Jayaratha seems to have 
inherited this tradition straight through Visvavarta ( 9th Century )? 
who happens to be a precursor of Sambhunatha. Other Kashmirians 
of eminence are Dipikanatha (10th Cent.) and Kalyainavarman (11th 
Century ). Somananda, Abhinava’s great-grand teacher in Pratyabhijfia 
also wrote a commentary on the Pardtrimsika,? avowedly a Kula tantra. 
It, therefore, appears certain that its alien character could not be 
sustained longer so much so that this system is represented to ‘have 
originated in Kashmir* by the Southern School of the Kula system. 
However, this Kula culminates in Pratyabhijfia i.e. Anupaya accord- 
ing to Abhinavagupta’s own verdict in the Tantrdloka. 


Onthe threshold of the Pratyabhijfia systém, though we notice 
that ancestral lineages of the two stalwarts of the system, Somananda 
and Abhinavaguta, were brought to Kashmir from outside, yet the enor- 
mous gap that entailed between their settling down and taking philoso- 
phical exposition hardly justifies us to treat them as immigrants. Thus 
Somananda (9th Century ) is credited with breaking an entirely new 
ground towards human emancipation and furnishing a logical and 
rational basis in his Sivadrsté for the scattered tantric ideals.° He is 
rightly hailed as the ‘ originator of the reasoning’ (ameq wat). Heis 
followed by a galaxy of great authors e.g. Utpala, Laksmanagupta, 
Ksemaraja, Yogaraja, Jayaratha and others. Utpala enlarges the scope 
and consolidates the rational side of the system in his learned commen- 
tary on Sivadrgti and his independent treatises like Igvara Pratya- 
bhijna-Karika and Siddhitrayt, though logical continuation of his 
master’s work. Through Laksmanagupta, the author of Srisastra,® he is 
succeeded by Abhinavagupta ( 950-1020 A.D.) the greatest of all 


A qegarid seq qaaeyq cata araraga HUANLY ATANTHA | Vamakesvarimataviva- 
ranam by Jayaratha, p. 48. (K. 8.5. ). | 

2 gaa sitffaradgadd seae aa, ata eqnemeded freanficaata atuaft 
TIAA Ibid. 7 

8 Paratrimsikavivarana, Abhinavagupta, p. 16,(K.58.58.), 

4 ayaTacy HIZARA MIATA | Ejuvimargsinit on Nitydsodasikarnavatanira, 
Sivananda, Varanasi, p. 114, 

5 aff waledt aar gaz wy ara aa | 
nergeresad ea fragiearey azar 
Igvara Pratyabhijna Karika 4.1, 16, 


6 Identical with the Sdraddtilakatantra on the authority of Raghava Bhatta, 
author of the commentary called Paddrthadaréa, 
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Kashmirian thinkers and one of the greatest among the Indians: Abhina- 
vagupta is credited with the authorship of more than forty-two works.’ 
Of which the Tanitraloka, Vimarsint and Brhatt Vimarsini on Utpala’s 
Karikads and Vivrtti respectively, Vivarana on Parad Trimsika, 
Dhvanydloka-locana and Abhinavabharatt are the works of extreme 
value and have been serving as reference books in their respective fields 
for centuries. He, with his unparalleled genius, synoptic vision, 
tremendous study and creative insight, enriched and illuminated the 
Saiva philosophy, tantric culture and aesthetic thought all the same 
time. In him Somananda’s aim of establishing the system on sound 
footing against the onslaughts of Buddhists, Grammarians, Sakta 
Monists, and Saiva Dualists, a hint of which is echoed in the preamble 
of the Siva-satravartika of Varadaraja’ is realised for good, 


Coming to the thought-content of these systems, their agreement 
on fundamental principles impresses a keen student. Their mutual 
differences centre round varying -orientations and emphasis, which 
cannot be taken up here. Their originality lies in the novel approach 
to the problems of philosophy and human emancipation which may be 
summed up as below :— 


(i) Reality is consciousness, not only pure but perfect also. 
Perfection and totality result in self-spontaneous manifestation of the 
Absolute as psycho-metaphysical subjectivity on the one hand and 
objective data on the other. 


(ii) Reality, though kinetic, is continuous and suffers no gap. 
This is brought about by tdéniric transformation of the Samkhya thesis 
of Sadrgaparinamavada into Abhasavada, that of Samya ( perfect 
harmony of three gunas in Prakrti), into Samarasya of the subjective 
and the objective. In addition, the yogic concepts of Parinami-nityata 
and Kitasthanityata referring to different states are compressed and 
fused into one as Mahesgvara, the dynamic Absolute or autonomous 
consciousness ( svatantra samvit ). | 


(iii) The autonomy of consciousness, by its very implication, 
reconciles contradiction ( parasparaparthadra ) and synthesizes dicho- 
tomy of subjective and objective of the dualists into pure, perfect and 
intuitive experience. Thus the ultimate unity is not an abstract unity 


aeren poss te 


1 Vide Abiinaeanupia® An Historical & Philosophical Study, K. C. PANDEY, 2nd. 
edition, pp. 27-76 ; vide also Works of Abhinavagupta, V. Racuavan, JORI, 
‘Vol, XIV, IV, 1933, pp. 318-28. 
ae as S Ca e A, 
2 araraeanefa: Paeaiferarat TUTE | 
aimed SqolqstenaraachrcaH: WS. & VG, KS. 8, 1. 1, 
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but a concrete unity. In the words of Dr. PANDEY “It is not only the 
unity of opposites, as Hegel maintains his Absolute to be, but also the 
unity of distincts as Croce maintains ”.? Hence the Reality is essen- 
tially unity in multiplicity. | 

(iv) The autonomy i.e. self-spontaneity or consciousness also 
renders the entire causal explanation as futile and dogmatic. In HEGEL 
the instances of reality are “deduced” from Absolute, here they are 
‘manifested ’ or ‘expressed’. The cosmic law of causation is, therefore, 
transformed into Absolutic functionalism. 


(v) This perfect consciousness is not something remote but essen- 
tially identical with self-consciousness and is ‘ever present point of 
reference in every experience, actual or possible’. 


(vi) Such a view of reality revolutionizes the very mode and 
method of our time-old thinking and the following conclusions, of 
necessity, follow : | 


(a) Axiologically, emancipation of human soul is the highest 
value. Here Mokga consists in inculeation of synthesis of 
worldly enjoyments and transcendental experience of self 
( WretAAaAAATEATCAT ANAT: ). The world is liberation in changed 
perspective. This is a minimum pre-supposition of any defini- 
tion of absolute perfection. 

(b) This leads to a marked difference from other systems of 
Indian thought. Notwithstanding their mutual divergences, 
most schools are unanimous that Mukti follows in the wake 
of our distinguishing the self from the not-self. Broadly 
speaking Mukti is negation or sublation of not-self. On the 
contrary, here the self-realization consists in synthesis of 
these two opposites and rules out the negation of either. 


(c) Self-realization is, therefore, ‘re-cognition’. Whatever has 
been passing through as ‘this’ hitherto, is now recognised as 
‘I’, because of intrinsic oneness of their character as freedom 
and consciousness ( Kartriva and Jfdtriva ). 

(d) Hence, knowledge is not ‘ knowing afresh’ but ‘ knowing the 
known’, that is, it is a removal of veil of ignorance which is 
defined as imperfect consciousness ( #qSItAFaAaT )- 


1 qeacaMNATaa-calaa TTaaT waaavares Vary aad stHet aWag 
q acaes area fraraarat: aaa faarad Garealed | Bhaskari, Pt. I, 
edited by Iver and PanpEY, p. 9. 

2 Comparative Aesthetics, Vol. I, Indian, K. C, PaxpgEy, second edition, p, 101, 


5 [ Annals, B. O. R. 1] 
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(e) Such a view of reality, apart from its epistemic implications, 
contains cultural margins of no mean consequence. It has a 
very optimistic appeal and culminates into deep commitment 
to life putting a seal of approval on all that life contains or 
stands for. This may be termed as a life-affirming attitude 
of the tdutric culture that makes it a truely humanistic 
movement where all spiritual pathways form part of one 
integrated scheme’ and cease to be isolated events and where 
entire mankind is welcomed to the threshold of true wisdom 
without reference to caste, creed, sex and social status.? Thus 
TAGORE’s tribute that Trika ‘‘ has penetrated to that living 
depth of thought where diverse currents of human wisdom. 
unite in a luminous synthesis ’® is amply borne out. 


Side by side the growth of monistic schools, another branch line 
of Saivism preaching dualistic ideology was very active.* This dualistic 
school also originated from Tantras and sought its anchorage in Ten 
Dvaita Tantras. Later on, byt Jong before Abhinavagupta, the fusion 
of these Ten Dualistic Tantras and Eighteen dualistic-cum-non-dualistic 
Tantras’ was responsible for the rise of a schoo] now known as ‘Saiva 
Siddhanta’.© This school is quite identical in its approach with 
its counterpart in South. In Kashmir, it produced great philosphers 
like Sadyojyoti, Brhaspati and Sankaranandana. From Somananda 
down to Varadaraja there are glaring evidences that there existed direct 
confrontation between the monistie and dualistic schools. This accounts 
for Abhinavagupta’s disdain for the dualism, Sadyojyoti’s (9th Century ) 
Naresvara Pariksad is an important work of this school. This was 
commented upon by Ramakantha IT (1100-1130 A. D.). This work is 
available in print. This masterpiece highly speaks of the philosophical 
-acumen of the author as well as the commentator. The Bhogakarikd, 
Moksakarika etc. are among his six other works. Brhaspati is supposed 


1 TATA: aaaapaeaaa: \ Pratyabhijnad Hrdaya, Ksemaraja, Sttra 8. 

2 afaaraae aasearganrwaaaet a g eafteqraionraaerd i & fs ara: 
wagaitat me fatwa qeqea: ... aaa ae ewTseftaaEg agEa: 

ere SEACH ATT aaa ae Tated | Gitarthasamgraha on B. G. 9. 35, 
Abhinavagupta, ed. by Lakshman Rarna, p. 108. 

8 A Descriptive Analysts of Kashmir Series of Text and Studies p. 2. 
Prof. P. T. Rasu has confused these two different and anomalous lines of 
thought as analogous in his Idealistic Thought of India, London, pp. 136-145, 

5 Vide Abhinavagupta , PANDEY, pp. 167-169. 

6 serfiatidedsal fared oft afta: | 


Mrgendratantra, Introduction, K. 8, 8., p. 2, 
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to be as great an authority as Sadyojyoti himself and is the author of 
the Sivatanw Sastra. Sankaranandana is referred to by Abhinava as 
the author of the Prajadlamkara.’ Vidyapati, Devabala are also the 
dualistic Saiva authors preceding Abhinavagupta. In post-Abhinava- 
gupta period we meet King Bhojadeva (1018-60 A. D.), the author of 
the Tativa-Prakasika ; Ramakantha I (1085-1050 A. D. ),'the author of 
the Nadakarika and Vrttt on Mrgendra Tantra - Srikantha (1050-1075 
A. D.), the author of Ratnatraya ; Narayana Kantha (1075-1100 A.D. ), 
the author of a commentary on Mrgendra Tantra ; Ramakantha IT and 
Aghoragiva (1130-58 A. D.). The last one is credited with writing 
commentaries on all the major works of dualistic Saivism. This is'a 
very impressive list and explains why the monistic Saivism viewed it 
as a formidable opponent. In fact, the Saiva dualists made deep 
inroads into the monistic philosophy and tried to interpret the monistic 
dgamas in the dualistic light. Ksemaraja in his commentary on the 
Svacchanda Tantra makes a pointed reference to it.2 Similarly Aghora 
Sivacarya charges Monists to have commented upon the Tattva-Praka-— 
ika of Bhoja without any insight into the discipline and he, in order 
to undo the wrong, had to undertake a commentary on the same. 


Still another line of Saivites, declaring their adherence to the 
Kighteen Dvaitadvaita Tantras, arrests our attention. This system is 
known as Lakuliga Pagupata. Abhinavagupta seems to have a soft 
corner for the system and preferes it to Siddanta, avowedly the 
dualistic system.* But it is difficult to say whether it was a Kashmirian 
system. 


Outside the pale of Saivism, yet within the tantric fold, we have 
sufficient reason, according to Dr. SCHRADER, to believe that a conside- 
rable part of Paficaratra Agamic literatue was produced in Kashmir.® 
Utpala Vaisnava, the early 10th century author of the Spanda Pradt- 
pika, mentions the following Samhitas by name, Jayahkya, Hamsapa- 
ramesvara, ‘Vaihayasa, Srikdlapard and Sri Sdattvata.® In addition, 
he gives eight quotations from Paficaratra scriptures without naming 


Rear a wasegar away masa asEAtaaaa | Bhaskari, Pt. 1, p. 225. 

Vide Bhaéskari, Pt, III, Panpzy, Introduction, p. xviii. 

Vide Bhaskari, Pt, III, p. xviii. 

Vide Abhinavagupta, PaNnpEY, p. 169. 

Introduction to Padficardtra and the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, F. Otto ScukaveERr, 
Adyar, 1916, pp. 96-97. | 


6 Spanda Pradipiké, edited by IsLaAMPuRKAR, 1898, pp. 9, 11, 20, 38-34 and 64, 
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them. Pt. V. KrisHNAMACARYA, the editor of Adyar edition of the 
Laksmitanira, is of the view that those extracts are most probably taken 
from Ekadyanaveda.' It is to be noted that of all these Samhitas 
Pauskara, Sdttvata and Jaya have “on the whole been considered the 
most authoritative part of the Paficaratra scripture”.? Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita was definitely composed in Kashmir in early eighth century as 
is indicated by the episode of Muktapida (699-735 A.D.) contained in the 
48th Chapter. Again Laksmitantra is quoted by Yogaraja® ( 11th Cen- 
tury ), Abhinavagupta’s pupil, and by Mahesvarananda (13th Century),* 
a South Indian author on Kashmir Saivim. Even the authors in the 
dualistic line, notably Rimakantha I] among them groups the adherents 
of the Paficaratra system into two classes, viz. Sarkarsana Paficaratra® 
and Samhita Paficaratra.© Ksemaraja, another student of Abhinavagupta, 
assigns the Paficaratra concept of the ultimate reality to the realm of 
Avyakta.' The most significant thing in this connection is a work known 
as Kasmirdgama--pramdanya by Yamunacarya ( 11th: Century ) which 
is now lost but of which we are told in his Agamapramanya.® A man of 
Yaémuna’s eminence would never write a work on Kashmir scriptures 
unless he found something of intrinsic worth in them. Vedantadeégika 
echoes this very contention.® It is an irony of history that after these 
few celebrated names, the centre of Pajicaratra activity shifted to South 
and the tradition died out in the land of its origin. 


Another allied system of thought which seems to have evoked 
considerable interest in Kashmir is that of Bhartrhari. Though Kashmir 
has received more from him than it has given to Bhartrhari, the 
contribution of Kashmir cannot be left unaccounted for. Philosophy of 
| language has remained an integral part of basic structure of every 
tantric system. Language in its most subtle and universal form is 
implied in the concept of Vimargéa which serves as the very core of 
Reality. It is the concept of Parad ( the ultimate ) stage of Supreme 


Laksmi Tantra, Intreduction, p. 5. 

Vide Introduction to Pdacardira, p. 21. 

Paramarthasara-vivarana, K. S.8., p. 164. 

Mahartha-mafijarit Parimala, T.S. 8., pp. 67, 182. 

aA AMAA: SHI a aU: | Naregvarapariksa, K. 8. S., p. 87. 
qeoufsaareaae: aearasatar: | Lbid, p. 91. 

Pratyabhijniahrdaya, K. 8. 8., p. 55. 

Vide Laksmi Tantra, Introduction, p. 55. 

4a RAAT SAA THVIA, TAT HATTA ATI VF gUSaAfy te weqaa | 
Paficaratra-raksaé, Vedantadesika-granthamala, p. 95; Nydya-Pariguddhs 
(same series ), p, 168, 


o ® =~ A om RP OD & 
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Speech, evolved in course of criticism of the grammarian’s concept of 
Paégyanti, the Subdabrahman that had led post-Somananda gramma- 
rians to conceive Pard as distinct from and transcendental to Pasyantt. 
Kaiyata’s Pradipa, a commentary on Patajijali’s Makabhasya, apart 
from its grammatical importance, is full of philosophical observations. 
In tradition, he is held to be Mammata’s brother (11th Century ). 
Similarly Helaraja, to whom we owe most of our understanding of 
Bhartrhari, belongs to Kashmir and on his own testimony is the son of 
Bhitiraja ( afausaaateniand ). Abhinavagupta was his student in 
dualistic branch ( qfacmaaa: eaftgrarz; ).’ On internal evidence he 
appears to be the brother of Bhattenduraja, Abhinava’s teacher in 
literature ( 900-950 A. D. ). 


Let us now divert to the other side of the picture. Coming close 
to the scene of the orthodox Indian philosophy, no account is deemed to 
be complete without a study of Prasthanatrayi constituting the basic 
texts of Indian philosophy. Of these the Bhagavadgita has enjoyed a 
unique place in the annals of Indian thought and culture through the 
ages. In this sphere too, Kashmir claims its share of originality. First 
of all attention was drawn to the existense of Kashmir recension of Gita 
by Dr. SCHRADER? as back as 1930. Since then considerable amount of 
work has been produced on the problem.? Kashmir recension of Gité con- 
tains 745 verses as against 700 verses of the popular recension adopted by 
Sankara ete. The text seems to have been commented upon by a host of 
Kashmirian scholars headed by Vasugupta who wrote the Vdsavitikd. 
He was followed by Anandavardhana, Bhaskara, Abhinavagupta, Lasaka 
and others. Of these, only two commentaries have come down to us; one 
by Abhinavagupta under the title Gilarthasamgraha and the other by 
Ramakantha under the title Sarvatobhadra. Abhinavagupta, true to his 
synthetic ideology, lays equal emphasis on each of the tripple approaches- 
Jaana, Karma and Bhakti as conducive to spiritual enlightenment. . 
To Abhinavagupta the fight between Kauravas and Pandavas is symbolic 
of a war that is constantly raging between the lower and upper impul- 
ses of our personality.* Ramakantha, the younger brother of Mukta- 
kana, a contemporary of Avantivarman (855-883 A.D. ), advocated 
Jnidnakarma-samuccaya as a way to spiritual realization in his Sarvato- 
bhadra. According to CHINTAMANI® Ramakantha adopts Bhedabheda 


1 Vide author’s thesis on the Krama system, Pt.I, pp. 207-213. 

2 Vide Srimadbhagavadgita with Sarvatobhadra, edited by T, R. CHINTAMANI, 
Introduction, pp. xiv,xxi. 

8 Vide R. BELVALKAR’s two papers in New Indian Antiquary, July, 1939, pp. 
211-251 and Annale BORI, VOL. XIX, pp. 335-348, 

4 Gitérthasamgraha, on 1, 1, p. 3. 
Srimadbhagavadgita with Sarvatobhadra, Introduction, p, xii. 
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fashion‘in his commentary. On the affinity of this identity-in-difference 
attitude, CHINTAMANI has raised a doubt as to whether Bhaskara, the 
known Bhedabhedavadin and a commentator on Gitd, is identical with 
his namesake in Kashmir to whom also is attributed the authorship of a 
commentary on Gita. This is indeed a very important problem of Indo- 
logy as well as Indain thought that calls for further investigation by 
the scholars. It is premature to say on the problem, because the Jadna- 
karma-samuccaya may also be explained in the light of synthetic thesis . 
of the Monistic Savisim which is ideologically different from identity- 
in-difference. 


Kashmir, from early times, has been a meeting ground of a variety 
of faiths and divergent thought currents. Kashmir’s attachment to 
Buddhism dates back to the time of Agoka ( 273-232 B.C. ). Nagasena 
(150 B.C. ), the author of Milind-Panho, is said to be a Kashmiri. 
Kaniska ( 78-102 A. D. ) convened the 2nd Buddhist Council in Kashmir 
and brought ASévaghosa to act as its Vice~President.? Kumaralabdha, 
‘one of the famous four luminaries of Buddhism, is believed to be a 
Kashmiri? Jan YuN-HUA in his learned paper* draws our attention 
to the activities of Kashimrian monks in medieval China and evaluates | 
their contribution to Buddhism in the Far East. This tradition begins 
about the early fourth century and continues upto 11th century. 
Kashmirians contribution, at large, includes translations into Chinese 
of Buddhist canons and ritualistic texts. They also translatad tantric 
texts. Among the early authors, he mentions Prajfiakita (307-317 
A.D. ), Sangha-bhati, Punyatara (404 A. D. ), Dharma Mitra (356-442 
A.D.) and a host of others. Similarly the Gilgit Manuscripts, published 
by the Research Department of the Kashmir Government containing a 
large number of Buddhist manuscripts found in 1931 in Gilgit, now under - 
Pakistani occupation, were written around 5th century according to 
_Nalinaksa Dutta and belong to a section of Mahayana Sanskrit Canon.® 
As the tradition has it, Nagarjuna, a devout Mahayanist, came to power 
- after receiving Kashmir ( Kaniska-puram ) as a gift from Kaniska and 
propagated his faith. This may possibly explain the prevalence of 
Mahayanic literature in these manuscripts which form a solid cheenive 

block of Buddhist genius in Kashmir. 


1 Doctrine of Recognition, R. K. Kaw, V. V.R. I. p. 6 5 vide also, History of 
Philosophy : Hastern & Western, ed. RADHAKRISHNAN, Pt. I, p. 38. 

2 Vide Doctrine of Recognition, p. 5. 8 Ibid, 

4 Contribution of Kashmir to the Expansion of Buddhism in Far-Hast, AIOC, 
Srinagar, 1961, Summaries of Papers, pp. 221-22, 

& A Descriptive Analysis, pp, 45-46, 
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The Kashmir School of Buddhist logic, according to STCHER- 
BATSKY,' begins with Dharmottara whose main aim is to unearth the 
‘‘ deep philosophic contents of the system of Dinnaga and Dharmakirti, 
regarding it as a critical system of logic and epistemology.” He was 
invited by the King Jayapida ( 779-813 A.D. ) as reported by Kalhana,? 
to Kashmir which he chose as a centre of his academic pursuits. He wrote 
detailed commentaries on Pramdnavinigcaya and Nydyabindu, the 
first being called his Great comment and the second his Small comment. 
This may be treated as a possible source of inspiration to Abhinava- 
- gupta who also wrote the small and great commentaries. Dharmo- 
ttara’s importance as a first rate logician and philosopher can be gauged 
from the fact that Abhinavagupta’s celebrated Vimaréint and Brhatt 
Vimasint have been attempted primarily as a critique of Dharmakirti 
as interpreted by Dharmottara. He has written some other works also 
which are preserved in Tibetan translation alone. From Abhinava- 
gupta* we learn that Anandavardhana® wrote a commentary called 
Praménaviniscayatikavivrti. This work is now lost to us. Another 
sub-commentary on the same was written by Kashmirian Jfianaséri. Its 
Tibetan translation is preserved in the Tanjore collection. This tradition 
was continued by Sankarananda (middle of 11th Cent. ). He undertook 
to write an exhaustive commentary on Pramdnavartika, but could not 
complete it. He also wrote other works. All of them are available 
now in Tibetan translation only. In addition, a passing reference may 
be made to Ravigupta (725 A.D. ), the author of the Pramdnavartika- 
tikdvrttt.© Among others Arcata, the author of the Hetubindutika } 
Danasgila (988-1038 A. D.) who migrated from Kashmir to Jaggadal 
monastery of Bengal’ and wrote Pustakapathopaya ; Jinamitra (close 
of 10th Century), the author of the Nydyabindu-pinddrtha,? and 
Ratnavajra (10th Century ), the author of the Yuwktiprayoga deserve 
special mention. | | 

As is evident from the foregoing account Saivism and Buddhism 
have been extensively cultivated in Kashmir, while other systems 
grew and developed sporadically. Among these our attention is arrested 
by Jayanta Bhatta, an outstanding scholar of the Nyaya system. He 
is the author of famous Nydyamafjart and a contemporary of King 
Sankaravarman (883-902 A. D. ). This Jayanta was a great-grandson 


1 Buddhist Logic, Vol. I., Dover Edition, p. 41. 

2 Buddhist Logic, Vol. I, p. 41. 3 Rajatarangini, IV. 498. 
# Dh, Locana ( Kavyamaila ), p, 233. 5 Buddhist Logic, p. 42. 
6 

7 


Vide Cultural Heritage of Kashmir, S.C. BANERJI, Calcutta, p. 123, 
fbid, 8 big. 
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of Sivasvamin, minister of King Muktapida and author of Kapphind- 
bhyudaya epic. Jayanta Bhatta has sarcastically attacked the Buddhists 
for the gap between their profession and performance. For instance : 


‘Waa wean a wala Vardaz | 
dear: afi gufeutrgaaa ert: Fat: 0 
aa grag agit git Rata arezaa | 

dart afta Rarakadt gave af ger a 


Jayanta’s other work on Nyaya Philosophy is the Nyadyakaloka. He is 
also said to have written a drama called Agamadambara on the six 
orthodox systems of Indian philosophy. Jayanta’s Nydyakalika is a 
commentary on the Nydéyasdara, of Bhasarvajfia. There is no unanimity 
with regard to the latter’s time, but he must have flourished before 
the end of ninth century as Jayanta has commented upon him. In this 
short tract on logic, Bhasarvajfia departs from the tradition inasmuch 
as he rejects the claim of Upamdna as an independent means of 
knowledge. His concept.of Moksa as characterised by eternal bappiness 
and final elimination of pain? also does not fall in tune with the 
traditional viewpoint. This clearly betrays the influence of Kashmir 
Saivism on him. | | 


We now come to another phase of Kashmir’s cultural heritage. 
In the context of Indian philosophy, three approaches are generally 
noticed for self-realization —-cognitive, moral and emotional (Jadna, 
Karma and Bhaktimargas ). The cognitive and the moral both pin up 
their faith in human agency. In the former demands are put on a priore 
intuition as the only way, whereas in the latter on ideal action. This is 
the domain of philosophy and ethics. But in emotional approach human 
agency and cognitive movements are totally resigned to the divine will. 
This is the realm of devotion i.e. Bhakti. The cognitive approach lays 
more stress on the transcendent side of reality while the emotive leans 
towards the immanent side — both following from the very definition of 
reality. In fact, the Jidna blooms forth into Bhakti (aqataa teat a ).° 
It is the expression of the Ananda aspect according to Gopinath 
KaviraJ,* where unity is fundamental and duality is deliberate in order 
to realise the self-hood. 


1 Nydyamafijari, 7th Abhnika, quoted by Banerst, Cultural Heritage of 
Kashmir, p. 120. | 

2 Quoted from Nydya Séra, p. 41, Ibid. 

8 Bhaskari, Pt. II, p. 258. 


4 “araefttiadacda ” ayedta dead ae STITT, TAT 4, Tal, T V-Ro, 
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Like Vaisnava Bhakti cult in other parts of India, Saiva cult of 
Bhakti in Kashmir has flooded the valley since the time of Utpala’s 
Stotrdvalt. It is followed by Kalhana’s Ardhandarigvara Stotra. During 
. this period the Kramastotra attributed to Siddhanatha' is worthy of 
mention. Abhinava has composed a number of devotional songs. 
Stavacintamanm of Naradyanakantha, Bhavopahdra of Cakrapani are 
other hymns of repute. Ksemaraja and Jayaratha have also composed 
quite a few stotras. This cult of total dedication and absolute self- 
surrender to the Divine reaches its culminating point in Lalla De ( 1335 
A.D.). According to Nilla Cram Cook in her book The way of the 
swan,” a close parallel is descernible between the poet philosophers of 
Erfan in Central Asia and Saiva writers of Kashmir. The two move- 
ments of Saiva philosophers and Erfan met in Kashmir in the fourteenth 
century when Lalla De met Shah-I Hamdan,® resulting in fusion of the 
two streams of thoughte. g., Saivism and Erfanism (i. e. Sufism ). 
Thus Lalla De was acclaimed by all sections of society as the prophet of 
the new movement* preaching social equality of mankind and essential 
unity of all creeds. This process of fusion, engineered by the Bhakti 
movement, got a fillip in the hands of King Zain-ul-abidin who embra-. 
ced tolerance and catholicity as his inner faith. Says Cook ‘ Had the 
example of Kashmir been followed (by Akbar) a secular India might 
have come into being then and there”.® This cult was continued by 
Sheikh Nooruddin ( 1488 A. D. ),° a Hindu saint converted to Islam, 
who all through his life stood by the basic unity and fraternity of huma- 
nity. Jaggadhara’s (1450 A. D.) Stuta Kuswmanvjalt is a work of the 
same time which is fresh with its devotional fervour. After him this © 
movement starts fading out and by the time we reach Sahibakaula’s 
Devindma Vildsa (1666 A.D. ), we hear only decadent notes of Sanskrit 
poetry presented in the garb of devotional poem. This tradition, 
however, blossomed outside the skirts of Kashmir, in the “ confluence 
of two oceans” of Darashikoh but that too could not survive the reli- 
gious fanaticism of his brother. 


Kashmir’s contribution to the realm of thought and culture is mani- 
fold. From abstract metaphysics let us now switch over to the field of 
applied philosophy. For example, in the precincts of fine arts Abhinava- 


1 Vide author’s thesis on the Krama system, Pt. I, Ch. 6. 
2 Vide Kashmir Biannual, Vol. I, No. I, pp. 89-91. 
3 Doctrine, p. 365. 4 Doctrine, p. 365. 


§ Vide Kashmtr Biannual, p. 90. : 6 Doctrine, p. 366, 
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gupta’s contribution is matchless. As poetics is not presently our con- 
cern, we refrain from referring to his theory of aesthetic exprience which 
he evolved after a careful examination of a galaxy of illustrious" thin- 
kers preceding him. But the observations on music in the 8rd Anhika of © 
the Tuniraloka and ganadhyadyas of Abhinavabharati and those of his 
teacher Utpala as preserved by him in his Abhinavabharati, and of Ratna- 
kantha and Ramakantha as contained in the Ratnatraya and Nddaka- 
rikdé respectively’ are comparable only to those of Bhartrhari and merit 
our careful consideration. Sarngadeva (1132-1169 A. D.), the celebrated 
author of an encyclopaedic work on classical music called Sangitaratnd- 
kara, hailed from a Kashmirian family. His grand-father, Bhaskara; 
migrated from Kashmir and settled down at Deogiri. Hence the credit 
on this account is to be shared between Kashmir and South equally: 
Similarly a small tract on the science of architecture named Prdasdda- 
mandana by Satradhaira Mandana has been brought out by the Research 
Department of Kashmir Government.? It contains an outline sketch of 
architectural. and sculptural aspects of temple and palace. Professor 
Rasiklal C. ParikH tells® us on the basis of Vastwpdlaprasasté that 
Sarada temple in Kashmir had influenced the Jain architecture in 
Gujerat and small temples of Saravati were built along with the bigger 
temples of Tirthankaras, These were called KaéSmiravatira ( eaitraanr- 
sftavadigneagiod ) and were designed on the architectural ie of 
Sarada temple in Kashmir. 


Coming to the secular sciences we find the celebrated combination 
of Vamana and Jayaditya as co-authors of Kaseka—V rite on Astddhayt. 
This Vamana is said to be indentical with the famous poetician who 
was also a minister of King Jayapida (779-813 A.D, ). Similarly the 
typically cultural treatises in the form of Nilamata Purana and Visnu 
Dharmottara, an Upapurana, are in all probability texts of Kashmirian: 
origin and afford to us a deep insight into the culture, life, religion of the. 
people and topography of the valley. BUHLER refers to two recensions: 
of the Nilamata Purdna in his report.* In the same tradition we find 
Ksemendra’s Lokaprakadga which seems to have received finishing 
touches by several authors as late as 17th century: This work is indis- 
pensable for an understanding of the social, political and commercial: 
conditions of the then Kashmir. 


1 Vide Comparative Aesthetics 3, Pt. I, pp. 540, 557-566. 

2 K: 8. S No. LXVII. 

8 Proceedings of AOIC., 21st Session, pp. 112-18, 

+ DPetailed Report of a tour jn search of Sanskrit MSS, p. 38. 
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The subject is so challenging and vast that, before concluding, 
attention of the scholars needs be drawn to the observations made by 
PusupP in his brilliant analysis entitled Requisites of Kashmirology.' 
As suggested by him, with each passing word of the present paper, the 
author has been increasingly convinced of the urgency of a concerted, 
planned and determined effort to fathom the intellectual beauty and 
rhythm that is Kashmir. While closing, we are reminded of a feeling 
reference made by Kalhana, the illustrious author of the Royal Chro- 
nicle, which even today rings tune in our memory : 


faarazar get geaaaiza aa: | 
qiafa aa aaraatea Hizazgera ni’ 


1 Kashmir Biannual, pp. 3-7. 
2 Rajatarangini, 1. 42, 


